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] DIRECTOR’S REPORT @ 


History happens before our eyes, as lived experience 
spins into the past and leaves residues that grow increasingly 
faint. It all happens without pause and without notice, until a 
jarring loss forces us to recognize how far time’s undertow has 
pulled us from where we were. All of a sudden, it may be clear 
that a mentalité, a way of life, or even a culture has vanished. 

In 2011, Arnold Cooper died and his passing was for 
me one such moment. My gratitude goes out to Robert Michels 
for contributing a remembrance in these pages. Arnie was a 
good friend to many of us in the Institute. He was a very active 
member of the Richardson seminars and the Working Groups 
on Psychology and the Arts and on the History of 
Psychoanalysis. Moreover, for me, he embodied a kind of moral 
courage and humanist faith that now seems from another time. 

I met him when I was 23, a new transfer to Cornell’s 
medical school, struggling to find a way to marry my desires 
to be a doctor and a writer. A graduate student at Columbia 
University mentioned to me that a Dr. Cooper co-taught a 
renowned class on psychoanalysis and literature; the other 
teacher once had been the luminous Lionel Trilling. Crazy 
me. I sought out this Cooper, and asked if the class was open 
to Cornell medical students. The question, of course, was 
absurd. Why would a Cornell medical student be allowed to 
take a Columbia graduate seminar? I remember the puzzled 
but pleased look on his face, and the searching interview that 
followed this bizarre request, no doubt the first and last time 
the question had been put to him. Surprisingly, generously, he 
agreed. Though the class met in the middle of the day far across 
town, and despite the minor inconvenience of my third year 
surgery rotation (!), we could ride up together if I could get 
coverage. The whole thing was mischievous, a bit like getting 


the teacher to play hooky with you. The course itself was a 
blur, since I was mixing Katka and Camus with guts, sutures 
and a lot of overnight call. However, the taxi rides back and 
forth were filled with passionate discussions of books, painting, 
his nights hanging out with Frank O’Hara and the gang, and 
of course psychoanalysis. I began to see my future. The map 
was there and he had helped me draw it. I wrote a class paper 
that he encouraged me to publish; it became my first 
psychoanalytic publication. When the class ended, I gave him 
a gift, James Agee’s A Death in the Family, a book about fathers 
and sons. 

By then, the Partisan Review, Abstract Expressionist, 
and Freudian intelligentsia were already near passé. However, 
the moral challenges of liberal culture, as thinkers like Trilling 
anatomized it, remained. I think it was no coincidence that 
one of Arnie’s proudest moments exemplified his determined 
belief in intellectual freedom. As he told it, he happened to be 
president of the American Psychoanalytic Association, when 
a chorus of the orthodox called for the expulsion of Heinz 
Kohut. It was a watershed moment: would there be another 
schism added to psychoanalysis’ sorry list? If I remember 
correctly, Arnie was lukewarm about Kohut’s theories, but 
firm in his conviction that he would not let a purge occur. 
Heinz Kohut stayed, setting the tone for what would come. It 
was a great achievement, but not surprising. This man’s ethical 
backbone created a kind of fearlessness within him. In 
conversation, he would impatiently cut away from social 
niceties and push for deeper exchanges, truer motives, more 
meaningful dialogue. He believed there was such a thing as 
human depth, inner truth, and authenticity. Quaint perhaps, 
filled with problems for sure, but what have we traded those 
virtues for today? Arnold Cooper’s archives will be deposited 


at the Oskar Diethelm Library, where scholars will begin to 
sort through the lessons of his life and his era. 

Throughout this Annual Report, you will find a busy 
hive of activity, from lectures of visiting scholars, working 
groups, and the constant expansion of the Oskar Diethelm 
Library, Iam delighted to welcome our new Special Collections 
Librarian, Marisa Shaari, who has already proven herself to be 
an extraordinary steward of the collection. Congratulations 
go out to Megan Wolff, now Dr. Megan Wolff, who completed 
her Ph.D. at Columbia in the History of Public Health. She 
has been unfailing judicious, kind and helpful. And a special 
thanks to Nathan Kravis, the faculty members, and the Friends. 
Your commitment makes this enterprise flourish. 


George J. Makari, M.D. 





ENSEIGNE DE PELERINAGE (XV® siécle). 


oO OsKAR DIETHELM LIBRARY © 
LIBRARIAN'S REPORT 


The past year has been one of transition for the Oskar 
Diethelm Library. Diane Richardson retired from the position 
of Special Collections Librarian after over a decade of dedicated 
service. I took over the helm of the library in July of this year 
and anticipate an exciting and challenging period ahead. 

I came to the Oskar Diethelm Library from the Gilder 
Lehrman Institute of American History at the New-York 
Historical Society, where I served as the Archivist/Curator 
for a number of years. My academic background includes a 
master’s degree in Museum Studies from Seton Hall University, 
and a master’s degree in Information and Library Science earned 
at Pratt Institute, New York, in 2009. The duration of my 
career has been dedicated to the care and preservation of special 
collections and I look forward to continuing this gratifying 
work at the Oskar Diethelm Library. 

In addition to regular use of the collection by Institute 
members, residents, and medical students, the library continues 
to provide access to a broad community of academic and 
independent researchers working in the history of psychiatry 
and related areas. A number of scholars have used our library 
facilities for research during 2011. The papers of D. W. 
Winnicott, David M. Levy, and Thomas Salmon continue to 
be among our most requested collections. 

In today’s digital world, online access is the key to 
connecting researchers with information. Thanks to the efforts 
of Diane Richardson, we are fortunate to have almost the entire 
book collection (over 25,000 volumes) cataloged and available 
online. The library’s archival collections have grown in 


prominence in recent years and are now used quite frequently 
by researchers. While we do have a list of the archival 
collections on our website, we do not have descriptions or 
guides available online. With that in mind, future projects will 
focus on increasing access and promoting use of the archival 
collections by making finding aids available online and as time 
goes on, processing collections that are currently unavailable 
to researchers. Other long term goals include completing the 
cataloging of the book collection, identifying strengths and 
weaknesses in the collection, digitizing photographs and 
images, and adding journal entries to the online catalog. 

As the academic year progresses, I look forward to 
meeting the members of the Institute. Please don’t hesitate to 
drop by the library at any time to use the collections, request 
assistance with research, offer guidance and suggestions, or 
simply to say hello. 


Marisa Shaari, M.L.LS. 


® THe DEWITT WALLACE INSTITUTE © 
FOR THE HIstorY OF PSYCHIATRY 


A HIsTORY 


The DeWitt Wallace Institute for the History of 
Psychiatry 1s an inter-disciplinary research unit in the Department 
of Psychiatry of the Joan and Sanford I. Weill Medical College of 
Cornell University and The New York Presbyterian Hospital. 
Its objective is to carry out, encourage, and advise scholarship in 
a broad range of historical topics that are relevant to the present 
day theory and practice of psychiatry. Its basic activities include 
the Richardson History of Psychiatry Research Seminar and the 
administering of the Oskar Diethelm Library. 

The foundation of the Institute was laid in 1936, when 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm, Chairman of the Department of Psychiatry 
and Psychiatrist-in-Chief of the recently opened Payne Whitney 
Psychiatric Clinic, began assembling books and journals important 
to the history of psychiatry, convinced as he was of their value to 
clinicians. Stimulated by this growing resource, Dr. Eric T. 
Carlson formally launched the History of Psychiatry Section (as 
the Institute was originally known) in 1958, when he received a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health to pursue 
research into the history of American psychiatry. At the same 
time, Dr. Diethelm appointed him to a newly created position as 
Director of the Section. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Carlson, the activities and 
collections of the History Section steadily expanded to serve a 
wide range of interests, from the educating of medical students 
and residents to the exchange of ideas among historically oriented 
scholars from many disciplines. In the early 1960s, Dr. Carlson 
instituted a biweekly research seminar, which in 1993 was renamed 
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the Richardson Research Seminar in honor of the Richardsons’ 
generous support. 

When Dr. Diethelm retired in 1962, the Section’s rare 
books library was named in his honor. The Oskar Diethelm 
Library now contains over 50,000 printed items, constituting the 
most comprehensive collection of its kind in the United States. 
Initially, the emphasis was on collecting British and American 
works from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries as well as 
Renaissance works in Latin. As the Library grew, however, it 
developed major collections dating from the 15th century in 
French, German and Italian, as well as acquired selected works in 
Arabic, Dutch, Hungarian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and 
Swedish. 

The Library now counts among its holdings nearly every 
edition of the monographs of such important figures as Emil 
Kraepelin, Sigmund Freud, Isaac Ray and Benjamin Rush. The 
Library holds significant collections in such areas as the history 
of hypnotism, psychoanalysis, the American mental hygiene 
movement, the temperance movement, as well as religious and 
medical debates on witchcraft, suicide, and sexual behaviors. There 
are also many early and rare first-person accounts of psychiatric 
illness, alcoholism, and drug abuse. The Library has the complete 
runs of several crucial and uncommon journals and an impressive 
collection of hospital and asylum reports of the 19th and early 
20th centuries, amounting to more than 3,500 items. 

Dr. Diethelm recognized the value of knowledge 
contained in early dissertations written for the medical degree in 
pre-Enlightenment Europe. He traveled throughout Europe to 
identify them in foreign repositories and collected what he could 
for the Library, eventually collating his work into his Medical 
Dissertations of Psychiatric Interest before 1750 (Basel: Karger, 1971). 
The Library’s collection of these theses now stands at nearly five 
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hundred. 

In 1976, the manuscript division of the Library was 
officially established, indicating its growing importance as a 
repository for the unpublished papers of many organizations and 
individuals vital to the history of psychiatry. The Library now 
houses over sixty manuscript collections. It is the official 
depository of such institutions as the Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry, the American Psychoanalytic Association, and the 
Cheiron Society. Its holdings of the papers of D.W. Winnicott 
and David Levy make it an important resource for the study of 
child psychiatry and psychoanalysis. Through the generosity of 
Dr. Bernard L. Diamond, primary sources have been amassed 
relating to cases vital to the history of forensic psychiatry, such as 
the M’Naughton trial and the Guiteau trial. There are notable 
holdings related to the American mental hygiene movement, 
biological psychiatry, and such renowned figures as Clifford Beers, 
Sigmund Freud, Morton Prince, William James, G. Stanley Hall, 
Johann Spurzheim, Andrew and George Combe, Herbert 
Spencer, August Forel, Francis Galton, S$. Weir Mitchell, and 
Harry Stack Sullivan. 

From its earliest days, numerous scholars have worked 
in the Oskar Diethelm Library, publishing their discoveries as 
articles or books. From the Renaissance psychiatry that Dr. 
Diethelm pursued and the early American psychiatry that Dr. 
Carlson explored, the topics of inquiry have multiplied. The list 
has grown to include biographies of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and pioneers in mental hygiene; accounts of the development of 
child psychiatry and the changing attitude toward children; books 
on psychoanalysis and its reception in various parts of the world; 
histories of psychiatry during specific periods, of particular mental 
hospitals that epitomized the development of the field, as well as 
sub-specialties such as the treatment of alcoholism or 
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schizophrenia; studies in legal psychiatry; topics in British, 
German, and French psychiatry; histories and analyses of ideas 
and concepts in psychiatry, psychology, and psychoanalysis; 
works on the relationship between psychiatry, literature and 
religion; as well as investigations of multiple personality disorders 
and hypnosis. There are also two published volumes of symposia 
sponsored by the Institute. 

Dr. Carlson organized the Friends of the Oskar 
Diethelm Library in 1964, thus widening the Library’s circle of 
interested and active supporters. Those who could not participate 
directly, but who recognized the value of the Library’s programs, 
began to give generously to benefit the collections and support 
the scholars who use them. The Friends’ regular membership 
has grown steadily, while larger grants from far-seeing individuals 
and foundations have permitted the awarding of fellowships, the 
acquisition of special collections, and historical materials. 

After the death of Ted Carlson in 1992, Dr. George 
Makari assumed the Directorship of the Institute. During his 
tenure, Dr. Makari has undertaken a number of initiatives, 
including the launching of the Cornell Studies in the History 
of Psychiatry book series, the inauguration of the Carlson 
Grand Rounds in the History of Psychiatry, the creation of 
specialized research working groups, and the modernization 
and professional cataloguing of the ODL’s holdings. In 1994, 
the Institute for the History of Psychiatry responded to the 
prospective razing of the Payne Whitney Clinic by moving 
the Oskar Diethelm Library to temporary quarters at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. The Library returned to the 
campus of Weill Medical College and the New York 
Presbyterian Hospital in the spring of 1999, where it now 
occupies state-of-the-art facilities. In 2003, Nathan M. Kravis 
was appointed Associate Director of the Institute. In 2009, in 
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grateful recognition of longstanding support of The DeWitt 
Wallace - New York Hospital Fund, established in the New 
York Community Trust by the founder of Reader’s Digest 
Association, Inc., the Institute was re-christened The DeWitt 
Wallace Institute for the History of Psychiatry. 





SAINT LIN 
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©@ IN MEMORIUM: @ 
ARNOLD Cooper: (1923-2011) 


Arnold M. Cooper died on June 9, 2011, at the age of 
88. He had been an emeritus professor at Cornell University, 
where he had been associate chairman for education in the 
Department of Psychiatry; a training and supervising 
psychoanalyst at the Columbia University Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training and Research; president of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, vice-president of the 
International Psychoanalytical Association; deputy editor of 
the American Journal of Psychiatry; and North American editor 
of the International Journal of Psychoanalysis. 

Arnie was noted for his intellect, both its breadth and 
its depth. A psychoanalytic scholar, he was always open to 
new ideas, both at the core of the field and at its boundaries 
with other disciplines. His interests ranged from the 
psychodynamics of narcissism and masochism, the “burnout” 
of psychoanalysts, the role of pharmacotherapy in 
psychoanalysis, psychoanalytic studies of the humanities, to 
the epistemology of psychoanalysis. He was also a scholar in 
literature, music, and the arts. 

He was a brilliant and beloved teacher—of 
undergraduates, medical students, psychiatric residents, 
psychoanalytic candidates, and colleagues. His former students 
from each of these groups maintained contact with him over 
the years and often attributed their enthusiasm and success in 
the field to his mentorship. 

Arnie played a major role in developing psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic curricula, always emphasizing that he was 
an educator, facilitating the development and creativity of his 
students, rather than a trainer, teaching them what he already 
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knew. The result was that he educated many of our finest 
educators. 

He was a member of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association for 50 years. He served on the Committees on 
Indexing, Public Information, New Training Facilities, and 
Government Relations; he chaired the Program Committee, 
the Committee on Latin American Colleagues, and the 
Committee on University and Medical Education. He was a 
Fellow of the Board on Professional Standards and, from 1980- 
82, president. He recognized the importance of professional 
organizations, and during his presidency initiated the process 
of reorganizing the structure of the Association to recognize 
the appropriate role of the members in its governance, a process 
that continues to this day. 

Arnie’s interest in the history of psychiatry, and 
particularly the history of psychoanalysis, led to his 
participation in the History Section for many years. He was a 
member of its Psychoanalytic Study Group from its beginning. 

He is survived, and missed, by his wife, Katherine 
Addleman, his children Andrew Cooper, Melissa Cooper 
Hamburger, and Tom Van Cooper, three grandchildren, 
grateful patients, students, and grieving colleagues. 


Robert Michels, M.D. 
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@ INSIDE THE COLLECTION @ 


- Jean-Martin Charcot’s Les Démoniaques dans 
ax )oi\) L’Art and Les Difformes et Les Malades dans 
eC | LArt. 


Aaron Esman reviews two of the Oskar 
Diethelm Library’s historical gems. 





Jean-Martin Charcot (1825-1893) is, of course, one of 
the immortals of modern medicine. Revered by neurologists 
as the founder of their specialty (he was the first to describe 
and define multiple sclerosis, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, and 
tabes dorsalis), he is also respected by psychoanalysts as a 
mentor of Sigmund Freud, his researches and demonstrations 
of hysteria largely responsible for redirecting Freud’s interest 
from neuropathology to psychopathology and, ultimately, the 
creation of psychoanalysis.’ 

But Charcot’s interests ranged far beyond hysteria. A 
highly cultivated man, he was a talented draftsman, an avid 
collector of art and a serious student of its history from early 
civilizations to his own times. It was thus that he published, 
along with an associate, the anatomist and sculptor Paul Richer, 
two richly illustrated books—in 1887 Les Démoniaques dans 
L’Art and, on a larger and more elaborate scale, in 1889 Les 
Difformes et Les Malades dans L’Art. In each, the aim was to 
integrate then-current medical knowledge with an aesthetic and 
historical appraisal of pertinent art works, some familiar, some 
exotic. 

Les Démoniaques is concerned with images of persons— 
male and female—who are represented as possessed by demons 
or devils and are in most cases being cured or exorcised by 
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saints or by Christ himself (the devil is usually represented as 
emerging, in miniature, from the sufferer’s mouth). As the 
authors say, there are no classical representations of this process; 
it is only in early Christian times that they begin to appear, 
and from the 13 century they are increasingly easy to find, in 
church frescoes, paintings and prints. Among the many artists, 
known and unknown, whose works they cite are Giotto, 
Uccello, Carpaccio, Raphael, Rubens, and Goya. 

Charcot makes a powerful case for his contention that, 
in virtually every instance, the images of the “possessed,” as 
well as those of the religiously ecstatic, are identical to the 
characteristics of the hysterical patients he has studied and 
demonstrated, and in a final chapter he provides copious 
illustrations, derived from drawings by Richer, of these now- 
familiar postures of “Grande Hysterie.” He is precise in 
showing from minute anatomical details where the artist has, 
in his words, drawn his representations “from Nature,” rather 
than from his imagination or from artistic convention. 

The second volume is more ambitious and covers a far 
larger scope, both medical and historical. It seeks to show that 
physical handicaps and deformities, as well as a variety of 
diseases, have been represented in works of art from early Egypt 
to the modern era. Here again Charcot demonstrates his 
diagnostic acuity, drawing from close attention to anatomical 
signs clues as to the nature of the disorder represented, 
intentionally or not, in the artist’s creation. For example, he 
convincingly ascribes the bowed and shortened legs of the 
Egyptian gods Bes and Phtah as well as those of many of the 
dwarts and jesters in Renaissance paintings to rickets—a disease 
virtually unknown today but widespread in his own time, 
before Vitamin D was heard of. He carefully distinguishes them 
from achondroplastic dwarfs, such as those that appear as 
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companions to members of the Spanish royalty as painted by 
Velasquez and Murillo. 

Charcot proceeds to demonstrate how blindness, 
bubonic plague, syphilis, and leprosy, among other afflictions, 
have found their way into the artist’s concerns, frequently in 
the setting of miraculous cures by saints or divinities. There 
are also illustrations of surgical interventions (bleeding, tooth 
extraction) and clinical “consultations,” often with humorous, 
even erotic intent. These last were of particular interest to such 
17 century Dutch masters as Jan Steen and Gerrit Dou, whose 
bourgeois clientele seem to have found such genre subjects 
particularly entertaining and worthy of acquisition. 

The book ends with a richly illustrated chapter on 
images of the dead, focusing particularly on French and Italian 
tomb sculptures from the 15" and 16" centuries. As in the 
Basilica of St. Denis, outside Paris, many of these monuments 
depict reclining royal personages at or before the time of their 
death and, beneath, as their corpses lie in the tomb, 
decomposing and skeletal. Charcot’s detailed descriptions of 





PERIODE BPILEPTOIDE DE LA GRANDE ATTAQUE HYSTERIQUE 


Représentation schématique des grands mouvements de Ja phase tonique. 
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the anatomical transformations shown in these masterworks 
are both instructive and compelling. 

The texts of these slender volumes are, naturally, in 
French, but are sufficiently lucid that my tourist command of 
the language, aided by their generous illustrations and a 
compact dictionary, made it easy to encompass their 
remarkable synthesis of art history and the medical knowledge 
of the late 19" century. Above all, they stand as a tribute to 
the genius of their principal author, Jean-Martin Charcot. His 
views about hysteria may not have stood the test of time, but 
one cannot but be impressed by his intellectual breadth, his 
aesthetic sensibility and his clinical sagacity. 


Aaron H. Esman, M.D. 


Footnote 
' For an excellent survey of Charcot’s life and work, his studies in hysteria 


and the troubled lives of three of his young female subjects, see Asti Hustvedt’s 
Medical Muses: Hysteria in Nineteenth Century Paris (Norton, 2011). 
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@ Book REVIEW @ 


Mary Bergstein, Mirrors of Memory: Freud, 
Photography, and the History of Art, Cornell 
Studies in the History of Psychiatry, 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2010. 





How is a photograph like a 
memory or a dream? With this engaging question, Mary 
Bergstein invites readers to join her in considering the cultural 
meanings of photography in Europe at the turn of the 20% 
century. Over the course of the 19" century photography 
gained scientific credibility in fields such as ethnography and 
criminology, and yet, as Bergstein deftly demonstrates, it also 
served as the medium for shared fantasy, as a form of affective 
memory, and as the stimulus for reveries that blurred the 
distinction between past and present. Bringing analytic 
understanding to bear on cultural production, Bergstein 
explores the impact of photography on the human dynamics 
of perception, memory, and desire. At the same time, Mirrors 
of Memory historicizes psychoanalysis, shedding light on the 
circumstances that positioned Freud to formulate a new 
understanding of mental life. 

Approaching photography as a complex cultural 
system that governed the production and circulation of images, 
Bergstein explores its role in shaping Freud’s visual imagination. 
She builds on earlier studies documenting the contents of his 
library, by examining the photographs of statuary and 
architecture in the books that Freud owned, as well as the 
artifacts and reproductions of classical art in his study. Situating 
his interests and predilections in the context of the popular 
culture and art historical practice of the time, she reconstructs 
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the conventions of representation through which Freud and 
his contemporaries viewed the ancient world. Photography 
played a key role in securing the place of the Greco-Roman 
past in the European imagination at the fin de siécle, inasmuch 
as it constituted the central medium through which images of 
classical antiquity circulated and gained enormous popularity. 
Visual reconstructions of statues and buildings, such as the 
Parthenon, were juxtaposed with photographs of their actual 
state at the close of the 19" century. The popular culture of 
the era thus brought together images of ruins and the imagined 
perfection of their originals, in a kind of romantic classicism 
that served imaginatively to collapse the distinction between 
past and present. 

Both psychoanalysis and photography, Bergstein notes, 
offer ways of “seeing into the past and collapsing time” (23). 
More speculatively, she asks us to consider how photographs 
of archaeological ruins and their imagined reconstruction may 
have influenced Freud’s efforts to conceptualize the 
unconscious itself as the realm of the archaic. We know that 
Freud’s self-analysis was a major source for the groundbreaking 
work that he carries out in The Interpretation of Dreams, as 
evidenced in the abundant use that he makes of his own dreams. 
Bergstein allows us to see how the autobiographical dimensions 
of Freud’s project may have been shaped by prevailing ways 
of picturing the past: she indicates the impact of 19"-century 
conceptions of the “archaic” on Freud’s conception of early 
childhood as an “archaic” realm that persists into adult life, 
where it provides stimuli for the formation of dreams. 

At the same time, the role that classical civilization 
played in supporting ideologies of racial and ethnic superiority 
is crucial to understanding Freud’s conflict as a European Jew 
who internalized the very norms of physical beauty by which 
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Jews were categorized as inferior. Photography helped to 
constitute and sustain arguments for racial superiority, not only 
by supplying models of physical perfection in the reproduction 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, but by providing putatively 
scientific documentation to document the racial inferiority of 
Jews and other ethnic groups. For some years now, led by the 
pioneering work of Sander Gilman, scholars have explored the 
reverberations of this racial politics in Freud’s thinking. Mirrors 
of Memory makes a significant contribution to this literature 
through close study of techniques of reproduction of the human 
body, in both its idealized and pathologized form, in the fields 
of art history and medicine. 

Freud’s absorption in the Moses of Michelangelo 
belongs to this conflicted cultural terrain. Bergstein traces for 
us the record of Freud’s complex approach to the statue, 
through photographs, books, and study of a large plaster copy 
in Vienna. Her chapter on Freud and Moses (a portion of which 
she presented in the Richardson Seminar several years ago) 1s 
subtitled “The Sculptural Meditations of a Hellenized Jew.” 
In it, she reads Freud’s engagement with photographs of 
Michelangelo’s Moses in light of the medical, scientific, and 
art-historical uses of photography of the time, noting 19"- 
century attitudes to portrait photography as a kind of “insight 
machine” or character study that was thought to render the 
inner truth of an individual’s life. 

Describing the excitement that Freud felt in his actual 
visits to Rome as a kind of “Roman fever,” Bergstein examines 
his repeated visits to the Michelangelo’s statue in 1912, as he 
was presumably working on the essay that was published 
anonymously in Jmago in 1914. Proposing that it was Freud 
himself who made the four drawings that accompany his 1914 
study of the Moses of Michelangelo, Bergstein understands 
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Freud’s reading of the statue as a depiction of Moses at the 
moment in which he constrains his own anger. Putting Freud’s 
thesis into the broader context of the medical and psychiatric 
use of drawing and photography to illustrate mental processes, 
she shows how Freud’s essay on Moses draws on the 
conventions of 19%-century portraiture. The narrative 
assumptions underlying techniques of visual representation 
allowed Freud to approach the Moses of Michelangelo as a 
character study and to reconstruct the actions of Moses by 
supplying the narrative sequence to which he felt convinced 
they belonged. 

Quite brilliantly, Bergstein likens the study of 
photographic details of artworks to “screen memories insofar 
as they are mnemic images of overly bright clarity, brightness, 
and aesthetic pleasure, veering toward abstraction, which are 
taken out of the context of the whole, and fill the visual field 
of the page—or of the mind’s eye” (65). That is, she examines 
the art historical practice of studying photographic details and 
discerns in it a rich potential for the operations of unconscious 
perceptions and fantasies. Enlarging on Freud’s conception of 
screen memories, Bergstein allows us to see Freud’s absorption 
in visual details as itself inflected by unconscious fantasies. In a 
coda to this chapter that sheds further light on the Moses essay 
of 1914 as a highly charged text, she puts Freud’s absorption 
in the details of Moses’ beard (in photographic details and actual 
visits) into the context of medical and ethnographic studies of 
Jewish beards, illustrated with photographs. 

In Bergstein’s hands, Freud’s studies of the Moses of 
Michelangelo (1914) and of Wilhelm Jensen’s novel, Gradiva 
(1907) offer fascinating indications of the ways in which Freud, 
Jensen, and their contemporaries used photographic 
representations to view the past through the lens of the present, 
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collapsing the temporal distance between them. Melding 
analytic understanding and art historical expertise, she draws 
our attention to the ethnographic and racial fantasies at work 
in painting, sculpture and photography where, for example, 
they sustained the imagined contrast between the sensual south 
of Italian culture and the repressed sensibility of northern 
Europe. Photographic images of ancient statuary, along with 
contemporary pastoral scenes and reproductions of paintings 
of bucolic life, all contributed to romantic myths of Italian 
life. Those myths in turn supported the perception of both 
present-day Italians and ancient Romans as more at ease with 
their bodies than their northern European counterparts. 
Jensen’s novel and Freud’s essay about it testify to the conflict 
that both men experienced between what they identified as 
the divided sensibility of the north and the more fully integrated 
physical and aesthetic attitudes of southern Europe. 

In this examination of the cultural determinants of 
subjective experience, Bergstein identifies the space of Freud’s 
study as a kind of self-representation, a Selbstdarstellung, 
consistent with the practices of other Viennese Jewish 
intellectuals to establish a private scholarly or creative space 
that offered refuge from the increasingly virulent anti-Semitism 
of Vienna in the early years of the 20" century. She 
characterizes the photographs Freud kept in his study, as well 
as those he observed in spaces belonging to those close to him, 
as “efficacious object[s]” that were “charged with memory, 
agency, and attraction” (265). This study of the personal 
meanings that photographs had for Freud give us deeper insight 
into the man whose work founded a new science of subjectivity, 
prompting us to consider the ways in which psychoanalysis 
drew on prevailing ways of thinking about past and present, 
the living and the dead. We see the importance of photography 
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as a technology that gave tangible form to a realm of 
indeterminacy, seeming to make present that which is absent. 

The very status of objectivity that was accorded to 
photography made it fertile ground for the operations of 
fantasy, Bergstein argues. Precisely because photographs were 
considered factual documents, they could operate expressively 
in viewers’ minds without being subjected to conscious critique. 
Approaching photographs as objective visual data, viewers were 
all the more likely to endow photographic images with 
fantasies, fears, and desires. Bergstein highlights the paradoxical 
status of photography, insofar as it was linked to the claims to 
objectivity of empirical science, on the one hand, and the 
operations of magical thinking and superstition, on the other. 
Not only does she show how photographs carried both valences 
for Freud, her study illuminates the mutual implication of 
science and superstition in Freud’s thinking, highlighting the 
domain of psychoanalysis as an inquiry into mental life that is 
never completely separated from the phenomena that it 
investigates. 

Noting nevertheless that the realm of the occult and 
superstition held no place in Freud’s scientific thinking, 
Bergstein highlights the rigor with which Freud approached 
his investigations of mental life. At the same time, she enriches 
our understanding with her careful demonstration of the ways 
in which “photographic presence and surrogacy was deeply 
embedded in Freud’s visual imagination” (272). Photography, 
she shows us, is never simply an instrument. Examining its 
constitutive role in perception, Bergstein amplifies the field of 
contemporary Freud studies, applying psychoanalytic 
understanding to the cultural system of photography in Freud’s 
era and to its meanings in the mental life of the first 
psychoanalyst. The great value of this book lies in Bergstein’s 
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ability to think historically and psychoanalytically about the 
conditions and contexts that shape the human imagination. 


Anne Golomb Hoffman, Ph.D. 
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LA FEMME POSSEDEE 


Détail du croquis ci-dessua. 
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@ RICHARDSON HIstTorY OF © 
PsYCHIATRY SEMINAR 


SEMINAR PROGRAM DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


The Richardson Seminar featured scholars from as far 
as Germany to as close as our own Oskar Diethelm Library. 
They brought to the table a range of scholarship, knowledge 
and humor worthy of anthology. The list of speakers is long 
and noteworthy; although only several are highlighted in this 
report, I encourage you to look at our website to refresh your 
memories, very pleasant ones I would predict. 

This year we were pleased to inaugurate the first annual 
Stevens-Barchas Lecture, enabled by a generous donation on 
the part of Jack Barchas and Rosemary Stevens, participants 
and supporters of our seminar series. Dr. Patricia Everett kicked 
off this series with an engaging presentation entitled “The 
Correspondence between A.A. Brill and Mabel Dodge Luhan, 
1916-1944,” setting the tone for a dynamic year. 

Alumni of our seminar, Elizabeth Lunbeck and Hilary 
Beattie, shared the schedule with bioethicist Carl Elliott and 
physician Samuel Gandy. Mary Karr’s talk, as the title would 
imply, “Truth, Lies, and Memoir: How Socrates’ ‘Know 
Thyself? Makes Literature, Not Jerry Springer TV” stimulated 
a good debate. And the “longest” month of February was 
greatly leavened this year by a pair of erudite and compelling 
presentations. The first, by author Joshua Wolf Shenk on his 
book, Lincoln’s Melancholy, and the second, by our own 
Siovahn Walker on the subject of her doctoral thesis, Medieval 
psychiatry. 

The backbone of our seminar remains the steady 
attendance and lively engagement of our seminar members. 
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The conference room was almost always filled and our audience 
reciprocates the speakers’ enthusiasm and erudition with its 
own. 

Much to my own surprise, having accepted this role 
to help in a crunch, I have had a most interesting and 
challenging year in my attempts to keep this wonderful 
exchange, known as The Richardson Seminar, productive and 
worthy of the commitment of its members. 


Barbara Stimmel, Ph.D. 





VARIETE QEMNONIAQUE DE LA GRANDE ATTAQUE HYSTERIQUE 


Conlorsions. 
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@ SEMINAR PRESENTATIONS, 2010-2011 @ 


September 15 

Patricia Everett, Ph.D., Private practice, Amherst, MA 
Stevens-Barchas Lecture 

“The Correspondence between A.A. Brill and Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, 1916-1944” 


October 6 
Elizabeth Lunbeck, Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
“Heinz Kohut, American Psychoanalyst” 


October 20 

Howard Kushner, Ph.D., Rollins School of Public Health & 
Graduate Institute of Liberal Arts, Emory University 
“Psychoanlayzing the Psychohistorian: Erik H. Erikson’s 
Identity Crises” 


November 3 

Aude Fauvel, Ph.D., Max Planck Institute for the History 
of Science 

“Te Femmes Violées:’ Crime, Sex, and Medicine in 19th 
Century France” 


November 17 

Deborah Weinstein, Ph.D., Brown University, Program in 
Gender and Sexuality Studies 

“Visions of Family Life: Observation and the History of 
Family Therapy in Postwar America” 
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December 1 

Carl Elliott, M.D., Ph.D., Center for Bioethics, University 
of Minnesota 

“A Clinical Trial, a Suicide, and the Strange Recent History 
of Antipsychotic Drugs” 


January 5 

Susan Lamb, Ph.D., McGill University 

“Social Science: The Schizophrenic Reaction Type in 
Meyerian Psychiatry” 


February 2 
Joshua Wolf Shenk, Independent Author 
“Lincoln’s Melancholy” 


February 16 

Siovahn Walker, Ph.D., Council for European Studies, 
Columbia University 

“Positive Psychology as a Translational Frame for 
Understanding Medieval Psychology” 


March 2 

Sam Gandy, M.D., Ph.D., Mount Sinai Alzheimer’s Disease 
Research Center 

“Alzheimer’s Disease from August Deter to Amyloid 
Hypothesis and Beyond” 


March 16 

Hilary J. Beattie, Ph.D., Columbia University 
“Autobiography and Psychoanalysis Revisited: How 
have psychoanalysts told their own lives?” 
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April 6 

Mary Karr, Syracuse University 

“Truth and Lies in Memoir: How Socrates ‘Know Thyself’ 
Makes Literature, Not Jerry Springer TV” 


April 20 

Eslee Samberg, M.D., & Elizabeth Auchincloss, 
M.D., Weill Medical College of Cornell University 
“Psychoanalytic Lexicography: Notes from Two 
‘Harmless Drudges”” 


May 4 

Richard Wolin, Ph.D., the Graduate Center, City 
University of NY 

“The Peregrinations of French Anti-Psychiatry” 


May 18 

Esman Lecture 

Harry Trosman, M.D., University of Chicago 
“William Hazlitt and Obsessive Love” 
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@ WORKING GROUPS IN @ 
THE HISTORY OF PSYCHIATRY 


WORKING GROUP ON PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE ARTS 


The Working Group on Psychoanalysis and the Arts had 
another year of lively discussions of members’ current work- 
in-progress, and of selected readings. We had agreed that over 
the summer we’d read a substantial work, and chose a novel 
by Charles Dickens. At our first meeting of the year, Prof. 
Elisabeth Gitter led a discussion of Great Expectations. Like 
this one, our readings often centered on the telling of lives, in 
memorr and history and literature. Dr. Hilary Beattie presented 
current work on the autobiographies of psychoanalysts, 
focusing our meeting on selections from the memoirs of 
Wilhelm Reich and Wilfred Bion. The Rev. Curt Hart assigned 
selected stories by Ernest Hemingway, and set these readings 
in the context of biographical material and religious themes 
he has been exploring in Hemingway’s work. Dr. Barbara 
Stimmel led a discussion of two works by Herman Melville, 
“Billy Budd” and “Benito Cereno.” And rounding out the year, 
Prof. Rosemary Stevens led a discussion of opening chapters 
from two altogether disparate works, a memoir by William 
Alanson White, and Hilary Mantel’s historical novel, Wolf Hall. 
The group found the chapter of Wolf Hall so engaging that we 
decided to read the whole of the book over the summer, and 
discuss it in our first meeting next fall. 


Katherine Dalsimer, Ph.D. 
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WORKING GROUP ON HISTORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Barbara Stimmel led the first discussion seminar of the 
Working Group this year; she guided the group through a 
conversation about narcissism and the ego as originally treated 
by Freud, and then Charles Hanly. In November, the group 
made a return to metapsychology and epistemology, with 
readings chosen by Ted Shapiro. Noting the varied attitudes 
toward fantasy, imagination, and play presented by Freud, 
Victor Rosen, and Winnicott, Shapiro selected writings and 
commentaries by the three. In December, Bob Michels turned 
the gathering’s attention to the history of psychoanalysis in 
France, selecting a pair of chapters from Reading French 
Psychoanalysis (2010, Birksted-Breen, Flanders, and Gibealt, 
eds). The Working Group brought in the New Year with an 
examination of questions of ambiguity and influence led by 
Anna Antonovsky, who selected readings indicating Freud’s 
very intense late-in-life attraction to Romain Rolland to 
examine whether if, in reaching out to Rolland — the devotee 
of intuition, mysticism, and music - Freud was expressing 
conflicted longings for ways of being other than those he had 
asserted as his own. At the March meeting, Aaron Esman 
examined readings on early child analysis by Hermine Hug- 
Hellmuth, Anna Freud, and Melanie Klein that pertained to 
the diffusion of psychoanalysis into social services for minors. 
With the warming of spring, Larry Friedman brought his 
philosophical acumen to readings on the epistemology of 
psychoanalysis, specifically Freud’s “Remembering, Repeating, 
and Working Through,” and passages by Heinz Hartmann and 
Wilhelm Dilthey. As the academic year drew to a close in May, 
Len Groopman closed the meetings with a discussion of 
political thought and social change in 19" century Europe, 
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generated by William Sewell Jr.’s Work and Revolution in 
France (1980) and Eric Nelson’s The Hebrew Republic (2010). 


George J. Makari, M.D. 
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SAINT DOMINIQUE GUERISSANT UNE DEMONIAQUE 


FRAGMENT D'UN HAUT-RELIEF EN BRONZE DE GIUSEPPE MAZZA DE BOLOGNE 


Croquis d’aprés l'original. 
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@ RESEARCH FACULTY @ 
STAFF & AFFILIATED FACULTY 


George J. Makari, M.D. Director 

Nathan Kravis, M.D. Associate Director 

Marisa Shaari, M.L.L.S. Spec.Collections Librarian 
Megan J. Wolff, Ph.D., M.P.H. Administrative Assistant 


Anna M. Antonovsky, Ph.D. 

Michael Beldoch, Ph.D. 

Samantha Boardman, M.D. 

Norman Dain, Ph.D. (Rutgers University) 
Katherine Dalsimer, Ph.D. 

Aaron H. Esman, M.D. 

Joseph J. Fins, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

Lawrence Friedman, M.D. 

William A. Frosch, M.D. 

Robert Goldstein, M.D. 

Gerald N. Grob, Ph.D. (Rutgers University) 
L. C. Groopman, M.D., Ph.D. 

Leon D. Hankoff, M.D. 

Anne Golomb Hoffman, Ph.D. (Fordham University) 
Barbara Fass Leavy, Ph.D. (Queens College, CUNY) 
Robert Michels, M.D. 

Doris B. Nagel, M.D. 

Mallay Occhiogrosso, M.D. 

Fred Sander, M.D. 


Louis A. Sass, Ph.D. (Rutgers University) 
Theodore Shapiro, M.D. 
Paul E. Stepansky, Ph.D. (Montclair State University) 


Rosemary A. Stevens, Ph.D., M.P.H. 

Barbara Stimmel, Ph.D. 

Craig Tomlinson, M.D. (Columbia University) 
Siovahn A. Walker, Ph.D. (Columbia University) 


All have appointments at or are employed by Weill Cornell. If a 
member’s primary academic position is elsewhere, it is given in 
parentheses. 
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FacuLty NEWS 


Anna M. Antonovsky, Ph.D., has continued her interest in 
the influence of Freud’s socio-cultural traditions on the shaping 
of his theories and how, in turn, thinkers rooted in different 
traditions who welcomed Freud’s ideas might have “bent or 
alloyed them into alternate or divergent meanings.” 


Michael Beldoch, Ph.D., is an ongoing and active member of 
the Institute for the History of Psychiatry, and a clinical 
professor at Weill Cornell Medical college. 


Katherine Dalsimer, Ph.D., is an Associate Professor of 
Psychology in the Department of Psychiatry, and coordinator 
of IHOP’s Working Group on Psychoanalysis and the 
Humanities. She gave a talk at the Yale University Mental 
Health Service entitled “Telling Details,” drawing on clinical 
work and literature. 


Aaron Esman, M.D., continues to participate in the Institute 
for the History of Psychiatry, where he attends the meetings 
of both working groups and, in March, led the discussion on 
the History of Psychoanalysis as it considered the history of 
Child Analysis. He continues to author papers, and to serve as 
an editorial reader for the International Journal of Psychoanalysis. 


Joseph J. Fins, M.D., F.A.C.P., Professor of Medicine, 
Professor of Public Health and Professor of Medicine in 
Psychiatry, was named the first E. William Davis, Jr., M.D. 
Professor of Medical Ethics at the Medical College. He is 
currently completing a new book on neuroethics and disorders 
of consciousness to be published by Cambridge University 
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Press. In addition, he has written numerous papers on ethical 
issues related to deep brain stimulation, most notably about 
the misuse of the humanitarian device exemption in 
neuropsychiatric research. Dr. Fins continues to serve on the 
Hastings Center’s Board of Trustees as Vice Chair of its 
Fellows’ Council and will assume the Presidency of the 
American Society for Bioethics and Humanities in the Fall of 
2011. He was honored to have been asked to deliver the Alpha 
Omega Alpha Distinguished Lecture at Weill Cornell and to 
have been elected to AOA by the Chapter. He concluded his 
tenure as a Governor of the American College of Physicians 
and was presented its Laureate Award. In 2010, Dr. Fins was 
elected a Member of the Institute of Medicine of the National 
Academies. 


Lawrence Friedman, M.D., is on the faculty of The Institute 
for Psychoanalytic Education affiliated with N.Y.U. Medical 
School, where he is an advisor on its Curriculum Committee 
and a member of its Curriculum Revision Committee, and 
teaches a course on Freud’s Papers on Technique. He serves 
on a committee to design a program on Critical Thinking at 
the New York Psychoanalytic Institute. In the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, he serves on the Program 
Committee. He is a member of the Editorial Board of 
Psychoanalytic Inquiry, and the Psychoanalytic Quarterly, for 
which he also serves on the Board of Directors. He is an 
Editorial Consultant for Psicoterapia e Scienze Umane. He 
delivered the 2011 Rado Lecture, entitled “Honey in the 
Wormwood: Interruption of Effort in Psychoanalytic 
Treatment,” at the Columbia University Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training and Research. He was a discussant at 
a program by NYU candidates at the Psychoanalytic 
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Association of New York, entitled “Shifting Perspectives in 
Psychoanalysis: Candidates’ Experience in Training for a 
Profession in Flux.” 


William Frosch, M.D., is a participant at the Institute for the 
History of Psychiatry, and continues his pursuits as Professor 
Emeritus. 


Robert Goldstein, M.D., continues on voluntary faculty at 
Cornell -Weill School of Medicine. He is currently researching 
the history of confabulation and working on a paper 
provisionally entitled: “The Experience of Doubt and Certainty 
in Neurologic and Psychiatric Disorders.” 


Gerald N. Grob, M.D., completed several writing projects 
this year, including a book with Allan V. Horwitz and a pair 
of articles on the pathologization of the aging process. He 
continues to serve as the Sigerist Professor Emeritus at Rutgers 
University. 


Anne Golomb Hoffman, Ph.D., has been conducting research 
that examines representations of the body and reflections on 
embodiment in narrative texts, visual arts, and psychoanalysis. 
Much of her work this past year, including several conference 
talks, focused on David Grossman’s novel, To the End of the 
Land, examining trauma and storytelling in light of the analytic 
concept of Nachtraglichkeit (an article on this subject will appear 
in the journal Narrative and her review of the novel will appear 
in Shofar). Continuing her work on representations of 
embodiment in 20"-century Hebrew literature, she spoke about 
the fiction of S.Y. Agnon at the Association for Jewish Studies. 
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Nathan Kravis, M.D., Associate Director of the History 
Institute, was the recipient of the George E. Daniels Merit 
Award of the Association for Psychoanalytic Medicine on May 
3, 2011. He was also named a fellow of the newly formed 
College of the International Journal of Psychoanalysis. 


Barbara Fass Leavy, Ph.D., has been delivering talks related 
to the mystery genre. Her presentation, “Whodunit and Why 
Do We Care?” was presented to members of the Center for 
Creative Retirement (in Riverhead, New York), and includes 
a survey of psychoanalytic theories concerning the popularity 
of the mystery genre. Leavy has also begun writing essays for 
the forum on her website devoted to what is known as the 


Literary Mystery: www.barbaraleavy.com. 


George J. Makari, M.D., the Director of the DeWitt Wallace 
Institute for the History of Psychiatry, serves as a Professor of 
Psychiatry at the Weill Cornell Medical College, and as an 
Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry at the Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training and Research at Columbia University, 
as well as an Adjunct Professor at Rockefeller University. His 
work on several editorial boards continues at the Journal of the 
History of Behavioral Sciences, American Imago, Academic 
Psychiatry, and History of Psychiatry. This year, Dr. Makari 
delivered the Special Plenary Address for the 100" Anniversary 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association Meeting. He also 
presented the keynote address at the inauguration of the 
program on Mind, Medicine, and Humanities at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, Harvard University Medical College, and 
delivered grand rounds at Harvard University Medical School. 
Other talks included lectures before the Vidonian Club, the 
Seattle Psychoanalytic Society and Institute, the Psicoterapia 
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e Scienze Umane International Seminar in Bologna, Italy, the 
Clinica Santa Croce in Orselina, Switzerland, the Jung Institute, 
and the Westchester Psychiatric Society. He inaugurated his 
blog called “Revolution in Mind” at the Psychology Today site. 
www.psychologytoday.com/blog/revolution-in-mind. 


Robert Michels, M.D., gave the Stanton Lecture at McLean 
Hospital /Harvard University this year, and presented Grand 
Rounds at Columbia University and at Walter Reed Medical 
Center. He was a Visiting Professor at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, a discussant on a panel about 
Neuropsychoanalysis at the annual meeting of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association (where he also chaired a panel on 
the “Influence of American Culture on Psychoanalysis”), and 
taught courses on “The Psychotherapy of Perversions” and 
“Countertransference and Risk Management in the Treatment 
of Personality Disorders” at the annual meeting of the 
American College of Psychiatrists. Dr. Michels is a member 
of IHOP’s Working Group on the History of Psychoanalysis. 
He is Joint Editor-in-Chief of The International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, Deputy Editor of The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, and is active on the editorial boards of Psychiatry 
and Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 


Doris B. Nagel, M.D., is pursuing the history of the diagnosis 
and treatment of schizophrenia during the late nineteenth and 
first half of the twentieth century. Her book length account 
of a patient who illustrates this history strikingly awaits 
revision. She is a participant in the Richardson History of 
Psychiatry Research Seminar and continues to serve as a 
member of the Institute’s Annual Report Committee. 
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Mallay Occhiogrosso, M.D., completed an Advanced 
Certificate in Clinical Research at Weill Cornell Medical 
College and continues her clinical research on 
psychopharmacological treatments in borderline personality 
disorder and in women’s mental health. She delivered invited 
lectures at the Weill Cornell Salzburg Seminar in Psychiatry 
in Salzburg, Austria; at the New York State Psychological 
Association; and at the Graduate Center of the City University 
of New York. In addition, she is pleased to report that she 
was the recipient of a NARSAD Junior Investigator Award 
from the Brain and Behavior Research Fund. 


Louis A. Sass, Ph.D., continues as Professor of Clinical 
Psychology at Rutgers University. During the 2010-2011 
academic year, he gave invited talks at Bard College and Kenyon 
College; at the University of Durham, U.K. (Conference on 
“The Phenomenology of depression” March 2011); and at the 
Psychiatry Department of Hvidovre Hospital and the Center 
for Subjectivity Research, University of Copenhagen. He also 
spoke at the Philosophy Department, University of Paris 
Nanterre, and at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Lyon, 
France. His book, The Paradoxes of Delusion: Wittgenstein, 
Schreber, and the Schizophrenic Mind (Cornell U Press 1994) 
was published in French translation by Ithaque publishers, 
Paris, and was the subject of an all-day symposium at the 
University of Paris I (Panthéon-Sorbonne) called Schreber: déja 
100 ans! Une journée d’études avec Louis Sass. In Fall 2010, Sass 
received the Joseph B. Gittler award from the American 
Psychological Foundation (of the American Psychological 
Association). The Gittler award recognizes the most scholarly 
contribution to the philosophical foundations of psychological 
knowledge, work judged to have made a transformative 
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contribution to the philosophical foundations of psychology. 
The two previous recipients are Jerome Bruner and Daniel 
Kahneman. 


Theodore Shapiro, M.D., has been serving as the Co-Principal 
Investigator in a pilot study of psychodynamic time-limited 
treatment of children and adolescents. He continues to teach 
methods and models of child and adolescent psychiatry to 
residents and therapists, in the combined program with 
Columbia and PGY III residents at Payne Whitney. He 1s 
currently co-authoring a paper on sensory-motor integration 
in child psychiatry. He is the director of the Sackler Infant 
Psychiatry Program at the Medical College. 


Paul E. Stepansky, Ph.D., now teaches history and sociology 
of medicine at Montclair State University. His book 
Psychoanalysis at the Margins (Other Press, 2009), the capstone 
of his 28-year career as a psychoanalytic/psychiatric editor and 
publisher, was followed this year by The Last Family Doctor: 
Remembering My Father’s Medicine (Keynote Books, 2011), a 
memortr of his father that is simultaneously a commentary on 
the evolution (and devolution) of primary care medicine in 
the United States since World War II. Lecture topics of the 
past year include “The History of Records and Record Keeping 
in Medicine and Psychiatry,” “The History of Mental Hygiene 
in T'wentieth-Century America,” and “Family Doctors, The 
First Family Therapists.” 


Rosemary A. Stevens, Ph.D., M.P.H., remains an active 
participant at the Institute for the History of Psychiatry, and 
continues to pursue her own writing and scholarship, much of 
which focuses on the origins of the American veterans’ health 
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care system after World War I. In May, she received the John 
P. McGovern Award from the American Osler Society, and 
delivered a lecture in at the Society’s annual meeting “revisiting” 
her 1971 work, American Medicine and the Public Interest. 


Barbara Stimmel, Ph.D., continues to serve as Director of 
Richardson Seminar at the Institute for the History of 
Psychiatry, and to present at conferences and publish articles 
in scholarly journals. In April, she delivered a talk entitled 
“Origins, Death, and Creativity” at the Creativity through the 
Life Cycle conference in Atlanta, Georgia. She is Assistant 
Proffessor of Psychiatry at Mt Sinai School of Medicine, where 
she also serves as Chair of the Committee on Psychoanalytic 
Education (COPE) study groupon supervision. 





GUERISON D’UNE FEMME POSSEDEE 


Fragment d’un tableau de Bonaventure Berlingheri (1235). 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Daniel Burston, Ph.D., continues to chair the Psychology 
Department of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. On April 1, 
he gave an invited address to a conference “On Treatment 
Challenges in Bipolar Affective Disorder: Voices of Difference 
- Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis in Dialogue” held in the School 
of Psychotherapy at St Vincent’s University Hospital, Dublin 
and University College Dublin. This talk, entitled 
“Psychoanalysis, Psychiatry and Bipolar Disorder in the 21st 
Century” will appear in The Letter: Irish Journal for Lacanian 
Psychoanalysis. On May 5th, Burston gave a talk to the 
Psychology Faculty of University College, Dublin, entitled 
“Corruption and Authoritarianism in the Mental Health 
Professions: An American Perspective.” On May 31, he gave a 
talk to the Psychotherapy Seminar of the Psychiatry 
Department at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, entitled 
“Psychoanalysis and Psychiatry in the 21st Century.” This talk 
included some personal reflections on Ted Carlson and his time 
as a pre-doctoral fellow at the History of Psychiatry Section 
of the Payne Whitney Clinic, and the relevance of the “Freud 
wars” that were raging then to the current crisis of psychiatry. 
It will appear in a forthcoming issue of The Psychoanalytic 
Review. 


Daria Colombo, M.D., published a paper entitled “’Worthless 
Female Material:’ Nursemaids and Governesses in Freud’s 
Cases” in the October issue of the Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. She is in private practice in Seattle, 
and teaches at the Seattle Psychoanalytic Institute. 
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Hannah S. Decker, Ph.D., is completing her book for Oxford 
University Press on the making of DSM-III. Its tentative title 
is From Dent to Upheaval: DSM-III and Its Conquest of American 
Psychiatry. For the past year and a half, she has been writing 
online about the issue of defining a mental disorder. Her latest 
print publications is in James Phillips and Allen Frances (eds.), 
“The Six Most Essential Questions in Psychiatric Diagnosis: 
A Pluralogue; Part 1: Conceptual and Definitional Issues in 
Psychiatric Diagnosis.” Her commentary is “The Difficulties 
of Defining a Mental Disorder in DSM-III,” Philosophy, Ethics, 
and Humanities in Medicine, which is currently in press. She 
continues to teach full-time at the University of Houston. 


Eric J. Engstrom, Ph.D., is currently a research associate in 
the Department of History at the Humboldt University in 
Berlin, Germany. As a member of the research unit on 
“Cultures of Madness in Berlin, 1870-1930,” he is writing a 
book on the history of forensic psychiatry in Berlin before the 
First World War. At a conference commemorating the 100" 
anniversary of Eugen Bleuler’s Dementia praecox oder die 
Gruppen der Schizophrenien (1911) he delivered a paper at the 
Burghoélzli Clinic in Zurich. He also presented papers at the 
Fundacao Oswaldo Cruz in Rio de Janeiro, the German 
Historical Institute in Washington DC, and the National 
University of Ireland in Maynooth. He remains a member of 
a work-group at the Max-Planck-Institute for Psychiatry in 
Munich, where he is currently editing the 8" volume of the 
papers of Emil Kraepelin covering the years 1921-1926. His 
published work this year includes articles in the volumes, 
Geschichte der Universitat zu Berlin, Disziplingeschichte: 
Transformation und Wissensordnung (edited by Heinz-Elmar 
Tenorth), and in the journal History of Psychiatry. He is also 
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co-editor of an internet blog site on the history of psychiatry 
at http://historypsychiatry.wordpress.com. For more details, 
see http://amor.hu-berlin.de/ ~engstroe/. Email: 
engstroe@geschichte.hu-berlin.de 


Steven Kern, Ph.D., published a volume entitled The Modernist 
Novel: A Critical Introduction with Cambridge University 
Press. 


W. Craig Tomlinson, M.D., continues his work in private 
practice, as aclinician and supervisor at a community 
outpatient clinic at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, and 
as a faculty member and teacher at the Columbia University 
Psychoanalytic Center. He also serves on the Board of 
Directors of the Sigmund Freud Archives. His most 
recent article, “Jenseits and Beyond: Teaching Freud’s Late 
Work,” was published in On Freud’s ‘Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle,’ ed. Salman Akhtar and Mary Kay O’Neil (London: 
Karnac Books, 2011, pp.73-85). He was guest editor, with Jorge 
Canestri, for an IPA Centenary Special Issue of the 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis which appeared in 
June of this year. 


James Wilk, Ph.D., is still based at the New York Academy 
of Medicine and the Faculty of Philosophy at the University 
of Oxford where he continues to teach and research, and he 
remains an active member of the Working Group on the 
History of Psychoanalysis at Weill Cornell. He has been 
researching and writing a monograph on the intellectual history 
and philosophical repercussions of the mid-20" century 
revolution in ideas first marked by the Macy Conferences on 
Cybernetics, and he has continued to explore its rich historical 
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links with earlier and parallel developments in psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, and biology. In Dublin in October 2010 he 
was invited to give a keynote presentation on “Kaleidoscopic 
Change” at “f.ounders,” an annual private meeting of the 
world’s top 100 technology company leaders. On the clinical 
side of his work, he has been serving as senior advisor to the 
Division of Sport Sciences, English Institute of Sport, leading 
a team comprised of the Institute’s top Chartered Psychologists, 
working to improve the performance of the British Olympic 
team in readiness for London 2012. 





SAINT JEAN GUALBERT DELIVAR DU DIABLE UN MOINE MALADE 


Daprés une peinture sur bois attribuée a Simone Memmi, 
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BENJAMIN RusH SCHOLARS PROGRAM 


Raymond Raad, M.D., M.P.H., is a PGY III resident in Psy- 
chiatry at Weill Cornell Medical Center. Through the Ben- 
jamin Rush Fellowship, he has begun a study of the history of 
medicine and psychiatry, and has recently published a paper 
in the American Journal of Psychiatry on the development of 
moral treatment at the York Retreat in England in the early 
1800s. He is beginning work on two projects in the history of 
psychiatry: one with Dr. Paul Appelbaum on the history of 
involuntay commitment in the U.S. from colonial times 
throught he present; and a second with Dr. Theodore Shapiro 
on the conceptualization and understanding of mental health 
(as opposed to illness) in the history of psychoanalysis. His 
other interests include health policy and international com- 
parisons of health care systems. 


Alexandra C. Sacks, M.D., is a PGY IV Resident in Adult 
Psychiatry at New York-Presbyterian Hospital/ Weill Cornell 
Medical Center where she has been a Benjamin Rush Scholar 
in the History of Psychiatry since 2008. She graduated from 
the Mount Sinai School of Medicine in 2008 via its Humanities 
and Medicine program, and Phi Beta Kappa with a B.A. in 
English from Amherst College in 2003. In the 2009-2010 
academic year, she studied in a reading tutorial with Dr. George 
Makari in the publication of the article “Freud in the New 
World” in the American Journal of Psychiatry, June 2009. She 
is working with Dr. Leonard Groopman on a project in her 
particular area of historical interest: issues of psychopathology 
and pregnancy in 19th-20th century America as explored in a 
literature review of the American Journal of Psychiatry. She is 
also working ona brief article on the history of ancient medical 
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symbols such as the Caduceus with Dr. Robert Michels. 
Clinically, she is interested in Reproductive Psychiatry and 
Psychoanalysis. 
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